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SECOND THINGS SECOND 


LTHOUGH it is not possible to generalize accurately about 
those who work in editorial offices, we would venture to report 
that they do not emotionally respond to communications in precisely 
the manner certain writers anticipate. For instance, we have recently 
received a letter which begins, “You are a fraud.” This is supposed 
doubtless to fill us with an overpowering sense of shame, contrition 
and remorse. Out of these depths, we will then resolve firmly to mend 
our ways. Instead, this type of letter is of such frequent occurrences in 
the lives of editors who must reject manuscripts, that a new addition to 
the file prompts no other emotion than amusement. Such letters normally 
go into the waste basket or are used to entertain one’s friends. In the case 
of our particular correspondent, about whom we know extremely little, 
the accusation was prompted by a report giving comment on why her 
work had been rejected. It did not occur to her that she has misinter- 
preted and that she had a necessary signpost when what she received 
was explicitly labeled “incomplete.” For it would be impossible in a 
short compass to give an exposition of the function of poetry, its valid 
subject matter, its artistry and its craft. 

Our correspondent writes that she has sought “a poem which would 
fit your negative definition of poetry, since it must not inform, it must 
not raise a question in the virgin soil of the reader’s mind, it must not 
re-phrase for his examination any thought he has ever before had or can 
find published anywhere.” If poetry must not do any of these things, 
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we can of course understand her quandary. But no one, least of all the 
Editors of SPIRIT, have made such an assertion. There are occasions, 
for instance, when we advise a poet that he is dealing with the com- 
monplaces of life. We never suggest that he should not do so. But in 
effect we say that he must not deal in the commonplace way with the 
commonplaces. We have frequently pointed out to those who would 
contribute to SPIRIT that poetry must have a recognizable communica- 
tion for the reader. This primarily must lie in the emotional field, but 
secondarily a poem may range into many other fields and—as it most 
often does—into that of information. But when the poet plans both 
primarily and solely to give his reader information, then we must main- 
tain he does not plan a poem. This is to neglect that which distin- 
guishes poetry essentially from both prose and sheer versification. 

The distinction is not a subtle one. It is one which is easily un- 
derstandable. It does not, however, point to an easy road for the poet. 
He has no distinction which derives from the fact that he alone enjoys 
emotional experience. Everyone does. And most react in the grooves 
of accepted behavior patterns. The patriot loves his country and once 
he is known as a patriot, no document is needed to assert his love. The 
lover need not tell that he is unhappy when his beloved is absent, and 
desolate when she dies. Given the circumstances, the reader is cer- 
tainly not so uninformed that he cannot himself reach the correct con- 
clusion. The poet A loves B, B dies and on this information the reader 
knows that A is grieved and needs neither the poet nor the prose writer 
to tell him so. If, however, A proposes writing on this theme, obvi- 
ously he will incidentally give the information that his beloved has died, 
but this is not the essence of his poetic message. What he must com- 
municate is the grief itself. Death thereby is made more than a com- 
monplace, the poem takes on import and universality, because all who 
can read are familiar with the emotion and are made actually to experi- 
ence it. And the poet’s distinction lies in the fact that he can take the 
commonplaces of life and invest them with significances which readers 
might otherwise miss and which now, under his guidance, they can 
more acutely understand through their emotional participation. For a 
poem remains in action after the poet has completed its job. In a sense 
it is not complete so long as it has potential readers, and each who re- 
ceives its communication furthers the chain of activity the poet has 
begun. And when this is done, when the poet actually moves his 
reader, the latter will value anything he may receive, whether informa- 
tion, edification, teaching or that from the many other fields in which 
the poet may secondarily function. 
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OUR ONLY HOPE 


I bounced a ball, bounced it, bounced it on the ground; 
My boy, with joy gilding all the day, 

Watched it roll over footless hills of fancy, 

Till I called: 

“Chase it, Billy, bring it back to me.” 


This earthly ball has slipped from out man’s hand 
In a dazzling crazy spin, 
And he needs call, again, again: 
“Chase it, Christ Child, bring it back to me.” 
JAMES E. DONNELLY. 


REBOUND 


There is no stopping now, I’m homeward bent 
Canine-worn, nuzzling now the familiar scent 
Of all things past, I’ve marked the way before 
Knowing well the darkness around a door 

The eager fumbling for a hidden knob 

The throat constricted tightly with a sob. 


I’ve marked the way home unmistakably 

So that perchance joy-blind I could see 

Return without a single shaft of light 

Through all the depths of a densely-layered night 
Aware of only this, the converse wrong: 
Retrieving stars to space where they belong. 


I’m sliding down the rebound this time free 
To plunge with wind-impulsion at the knee 
Propelled at last with a strangely-silenced mind 
And know the end for once as being kind. 
I’m going home, the final happy place 
With a smile already setting in my face. 

ROSE MARIE GENTILE. 
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FROM INWARD SHINING 


A beautiful night, and I returning home 
at two o'clock beneath the winter stars; 
late dark and stillness in the city hangs 
but light and singing mingle through the heart. 


Here is the urban asphalt-heavy street, 

smooth, unshining in the late dead night, 

the patch of scattered brilliance where the heels 
of some late lady clatter through the light, 


then into dark and swallowed by a door. 
Here are the urban houses, heavy-set, 
the architecture of the mental poor, 
the monuments of mediocre men 


all darkened down into a cubic mass 
of heavy blackness jutting porch and eave, 
save where a streetlamp with a friendless splash 


spreads ghastly color in a glassy sheet. 


The old familiar symbol of the tree, 

bereft of any ecstasy of spring, 

this is the winter dead of night-time scene, 

while up through brightness strong Orion swings. 


Love does not need to make the heart a fool, 
projecting beauties into rigid pain; 

the world-in-eye may still bite bitter-cruel, 
though fresh in heart unfolds the warm rose, rained 


like sudden sunlight through an empty house, 

or April-singing on a wintered ear, 

or light on snow, or colored flowers out 

when gold-bright autumn brisks the fading year. 


Here in the heart’s now-made-transparent place 
brilliants the clear intensity of gem, 

faceted flawless, sparking-set in pain, 

the bright self given, more than diadems. 


Good that it makes the whole self tremble in 
the dizzy, drunken unexpected joy, 

good for the heart is the healthy song it sings 
among the past confusion and the spoil.: 


Best is perhaps that the eye keeps steady yet, 

from inward shining, that it now can see ~ 

its place-for-doing in the schemes of men, 

in this dark year, in this most urgent need. 
ROBERT WAYNE. 


SEQUENCE OF MOTION 


Look twice and thrice and never cease from looking; 
No hand to capture, no name to hold 

This strange, this holy, this unfinished thing; 
From its circular mold 

Emerging, nothing all-visible, 

Wide of abyss, light-full 

With limpid motion 

Uncoiled and swaying, alive 

Wild honey hive 

Of merciless commotion, 

Panged sweet and sweet devoured. 


Through spider veil and sunset haze 
The stem is flowered— 
Exhaled from memory into the cold amaze 
Of innocence. Look how it trembles— 
Unreachable, girdled in height 
The lonely bloom assembles 
Its questioning multicolored white. 
Impaled on purple the mood, the manner, 
Swung naked from its last imprisonment, 
Waved like a dancer’s banner 
Of arms and throat, a sacrament 
Of speed it plunges to shape 
Its own magnificent escape. 

MINNA GELLERT. 
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A CANDLE AT THE WINDOW 


With what word shall we invite You, 
Ageless Child, and King of kings— 
O what treasure lay before You? 

All we have is simple things. 


You are waiting in the darkness 
Till our minds and hearts prepare— 
Waiting not for gold or jewels, 
Not for incense in the air. 


O remember all we yearn for— 

All the best that we have been! 

Here’s a candle at the window— 

Will You find it—and come in? 
CHARLES BALLARD. 


BOY ON A HILLTOP 


He melts horizons with a look 
And in his burning glance 
The waters of the little brook 
Flow seaward to romance. 


The chimneys spiral up their smoke. 
The morning mists arise 

As oxen groan beneath the yoke 
And teamsters heave their sighs. 


The smoke is blown out in the sky, 
On hearths the ash remains. 

The magic touch of mist is dry 
And salty on the plains. 


The boy has turned from hills and streams 
With a reluctant tread; 
Who climbed to feast his soul on dreams 
Descends for want of bread. . 

ROBERT LEE BROTHERS. 


LOVE IS YET FOR US 


Peace is not for us, not ever, 
In waging questing wars 
Beneath blind, casual stars, 
In search of peace forever. 


Hope is not for us, nor tiding, 
In battle-shouts, in hate. 

But hope wells not too late 
That has a pulse for biding. 


Love is yet for us, and dearer, 

If pity mingles love. 

The dream then is enough, 

And shines a heaven nearer. 
HOWARD RAMSDEN. 


SMALL SON 


I grow older, the years wrap me in loneliness. 

The tide of days pours over me into tomorrow. 

But you have given me your hand, you have confided in me 
Momentous secrets. You have walked at my side. 


I suspect you of knowledge more profound than mine, 
Looking up suddenly still and steady-eyed 

Before you begin again the essential structure 

And people the room and traffic a busy street. 


I have drawn you back from the desperate brink of a dream, 

In darkness watching alone I have descended the frozen pits of fear. 
You have confessed in the laying of your hand in mine 

That I am different for you; more than could be another. 


Out of the intricate shifting of days has grown my power 
To discover myself so much the lesser of two 
That the shape of my grief is lost in the sound of your sleeping, 


And my loneliness wears at last like a missing hand. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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OX BONE MADONNA* 


A Polish soldier in a Russian concentration camp, carved a 
statue of Mary from a bone plucked out of the soup. 


Once they minted Our Lady in multiple golden medallions 
Commingling her glories in smouldering roses of glass; 

From gale-bellied mainsails she nodded on numberless galleons 
Accorded a salvo at sunset on cannon of brass. 


Time was when her icon was blazoned on jewel-spun banners 
When lancers went plunging to battle huzzahing her Name 
When guildsmen aspired to depict her ineffable manners 

In spidery windows of moon-dappled amber and flame. 


But now though the pitiless shock of artillery shake her 

From lily-sprung pinnacles high on the spires of Cologne 

Though matchless madonnas be splinters of quincewood and nacre 

Her bell-plundered abbeys with clover and thorn overgrown 

Neither flogging nor hunger nor death can make captives forsake her: 

From a castaway ox-bone they carve her more splendid than stone. 
JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 


We have minted her beauty in multiple golden medallions 
Commingling her graces in smouldering roses of glass, 

In banners have hued her that blazed over lancers and stallions 
And pared her in plumwood to smile on the perilous pass. 


Her splendor has dimpled the darkness of rafter and moulding 
A luminous cheek in the carvernous dusk of Cologne, 

From marvelous maple and marble her features unfolding 
Her face has anointed the timber and sweetened the stone. 


But haloed and holy and folded in fretted apparel 
Incredibly crowned with the Child in her snowy embrace 
Out of the silence of bone an ineffable carol 

Out of the thigh of an ox her unspeakable face! | 


PO yy Be 4 poem with a news item, one of the two poets above ran into diffi- 
culties after be bad composed bis first two lines, and took these to a confrere for advice. 
latter in the discussions that followed, gave certain suggestions, in turn “took fire” 
om Tega the results as an interesting insight into one aspect of poetic creation. 
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Ah, none but Our Lady could blazon a bone into glowing 

Who stood without stain in the mire where the cattle had trod 
And kept in the stench and the dark and the din and the lowing, 
In the squalor of oxen the mien of the Mother of God. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


IMMINENCE 


The fox, the deer and grouse 
Are never far away 

Upon a winter’s day 

From the shadow of my house. 


They listen for the boot 

That breaks the crust of snow 
And never turn to go 

Till I am in pursuit. 


I trail the patient fox 
Without a dog or gun 
But lose the wily one 


In wall of naked rocks. 


I follow the tardy doe 

Who pauses once to look 
Before she leaps the brook 

Of black water and blue snow. 


The grouse against the light 
Becomes a mottled stone; 
I never would have known 


Had she not taken flight. 


The grouse, the fox and deer 
Beneath the shadow’s cover 
Come back again and hover 
By the thing they love and fear. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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EPITAPH FOR A NUN 


Ignore the coiffure intricate; 

the wimple’s white design 

is but the chastened mark of love, 
the signet and the sign. 

To mocker and to reverent, 

to scorner and sincere, 

she wore the blazoned lettering— 
God suffices here. 


This was the reason for her poise, 
her questing for perfection, 
this is the vision that she veiled, 
the bourne of her election. 
Discount the stiff, white linen 
that made her meek adorning, 
pray by the fathomless darks she knew— 
night was her morning. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


NOT YEARS AWAY 


A darkness comes, when each one stands alone 

And to his brothers mutely calls his woe 

Through sound-proof glass, when human light burns low, 
And, having sought for bread, we hold a stone; 

Then all our passion turns to meet God’s own, 

Desiring in that hour to find its glow 

Not years away, not cold, as far suns show, 

But here, here in the breast, completely known: 


The mingling fire, the ultimate eucharist 
Of a splendor only music seeks to name, 
The comet-plumed romance past love or fame— 
One blazing glimpse of worlds that will invest 
The soul in other flesh, born to exist 
On beauty with the joyous taste of flame. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 


TO ALICE, WHO DIED YOUNG 


Beauty and flight— 

We remember 

Spark and light, 

Nothing of ember. 

Dart of swallow, 

Arc of arrow 

Gleam in the sun, 

And leave no narrow 

Bite of shadow 

On grassy place, 

But a golden flash 

And a memory’s grace. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


CANA, U. S&S. A. 


The steeple poured from its bronze throat 
A hymn of jubilee 

To call us to the Wedding Mass 
Of Danny and Marie. 


Our hearts grew warm and hurt our eyes 
As in the sun-filled church 

He stood beside her straight and tall— 
A poplar by a birch. 


And some of us were thinking then 
Of ancient Palestine 

Of when another girl and boy 
Drank water changed to wine. 


But we could feel no envy 
For the two from Galilee 
As bread and wine were changed to God 
For Danny and Marie. 
ROBERT MENTH, C.SS.R. 
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BLACKBIRD IN THE PARK 


Coming swiftly through the park, 
As so many times before, 

Immersed in the morning’s headlines 
And mindful of traffic’s roar, 
Tensed to meet the problems posed 
By a new day’s unknown chart— 
When suddenly reedy notes 

Brought joy to my troubled heart! 


Silenced, newsboys, motor horns, 
And a car’s impatient gong, 
And high in the topmost tree, 
Flute-like, a blackbird’s song! 
For just one moment I could hear 
Only the jubilant bird, 
But O, the lilt through the hours 
After the song was heard! 

CAROL M. RITCHIE. 


LIGHT CAME THROUGH 


And the world grew blacker than black. . . 
Not a light came through 

but the midnight blue 

of a lantern light of a star 

from a world afar; 

and it happened and looked as if 

from the height of a distant cliff 

a Keeper kept watch and knew 

why the black under blue. . . . 


Yet a miracle mounted and grew 

even before they knew 

from where it flew— 

when what looked like shooting bird 
lit with sound, stirred, 

cut through the pitch-black space 
over the sentenced Race. 


Faster and faster it flew, 

came nearer and grew 

tremendous in power and size, 
came clear from the skies, 

with sound like mountainous steer 
aroused, untamed, unnamed; 

came nearer to here from there 
(only as He would dare, 

from the rare omnipotent air. . . .) 


And everyone ran to see 
and everyone cried: 
At last! At last! 
The black is the past .. . 
New promise is cast... 
At last! At last we are free!” 
LILLIAN EVERTS. 


STORM SONG 


Rain, on the sods 
Of my life beat down; 
Make green what the sun 
Has withered brown. 


Force your fierce shafts 

In a passionate flood, 
Deep, to dissolve 

In the black earth-blood; 


Deep, that the shriveled 
White roots may live, 
Draining the substance 


The battered lands give. 


Rich are the secrets 
Revealed in despair; 
Rain-harrowed grasses 
Will sweeten the air. 
HELEN M. MCCADDEN. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE FOR A CLASS IN POETRY 
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I shall not be surprised 

If you come without wonder 

Here where dust is grimy 

On Shakespeare’s bust in the corner; 


And where the engraved Milton’s 
Mouth is a stern line, 

Your feet sprawled in aisles 

Will be token . . . symbol. . . sign. 


But the word has been spoken. 
EARL DANIELS. 


TROUBADOUR 


God set your hand to strong things, poised your spirit 
For an upsoaring flight 

On lanes of sun past where the last stars singing 
Trouble the gates of night. 


He placed the seal of the rood on your heart, your forehead, 
Tempered its breadth and length; 

Against the upthrust of the world’s brief beauty 

Sinewed your arm with strength. 


He laid a song on your lips that he who listens 
Might learn this radiant thing— 

Within the mansions of God’s golden city 

All His children sing. 

He spilled a wisdom from your pen, with splendor 
To light the stumbling mind 


Past Plato and the bards to where Truth towers 
Gloriously unconfined. 


Who lifts your latch and stands a graceless beggar 
By some strange hunger stirred, 


Receives as alms to fill his empty spirit 
Coin of a burning word 


That in shadowy shops of pain may win for the asking 
A branch from Calvary’s tree, 

Brighter than Virgil’s golden bough, more laden 
With immortality. 


When I remember you I shall remember 
Lilt of a song that tore the darkness through; 
From out the templed flesh persistent shining 
The One, the Good, the True! 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


BEACH IN OCTOBER 


Summer has come and gone across this sand 

As lightly as the shadow of a gull, 

Leaving it clean, austerely beautiful, 

Unchurned by sunburnt feet. Along the band 
Of tangled weed that marks the highest tide, 
Still colored by its froth, on nervous wing 
‘ The sandpiper alights for foraging. 

Small silver skeletons lie scattered wide 

Where terns, oblivious of the breakers’ thunder, 
Have dined upon their piscatory plunder. 


Now hungry snails emerge from glistening shells 
And hermit-crabs crawl, naked, forth to seek 
New roofs to shelter them from claw and beak. 
Warned by the wind whose northern breath foretells 
The sterner rigors of the wintry season, 
Increasing predatory instincts rise: 
One species waxes as another dies; 
Nature, impelled by neither ruth nor reason, 
Appraises time, not by the man-made minute, 
But by such changes as evolve within it. 

FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 
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LANIER IN THE ORCHESTRA 


Now sounds his silver flute 
That warns 

The deep-voiced cellos 
And the horns; 


Violins, woodwinds, 
Wake the drums 
And in full cry 

The symphony comes. 


Sounding, resounding, 
Not alone 

But each tone bounding 
Tones with tone, 


Melodies float 

On rhythmic wing, 
Fleeting along 

Time’s trembling string. 


(In his poet-heart 

A truth has stirred— 
His own flute singing 
Like a bird.) 


Yet never a note 
That dims and dies 
But like the phoenix 
Vanishes, 


From its own dust 
To rise and sing .. . 


O truth eternal, 
Revelling! 


"Music is love 

In search of a word”— 
This is the song 

The poet heard, 


His flute still echoing 
Like a bird 
The song of love 
That found its word. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


MIRAGE 


(In a time of war and rumors of war) 


Always the dream eludes. Though David's skill 

Upon the harp once awed Judaean stars, 

And Homer, back from the Plains of Troy and the wars, 
Travels in triumph, our minds grow stagnant still— 
We who are Song’s abject ambassadors. 


Always the mocking bombs and the moaning guns— 
The pens that twist the strands of truth awry! 

From Stratford’s bourne is hushed the Olympian cry, 
And hushed the blissful, childlike orisons 


Assisi heard, when holiness came by. 


What though the poppies blossom anew, the dream 
Dies on the wind—the honey-jars lie broken. 
Though many a soldier’s lass keeps love’s true token, 
Her heart like a wistful lute beside the stream 

That dances eerily down Mount Abora, 

Erato is drugged with fumes from mandragora. . . 


In hair-shirts we will shepherd the lost sheep, 
Listening to music the leaves weave in their fall; 
And lean our futile lyres against the wall, 
Where ghosts of Bion and Moschus vigil keep. 
Until the Angel of Peace wings over the earth, 
It is best we sleep. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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ENCOUNTER 


Within a sheath of silence 
Lay the sharpened word, 
Leaning cold against him 
Hilted as a sword; 


Soon the swift encounter; 
Soon the light-quick thrust; 
Then the severed moment, 
The blade dripping rust. 
MAE WINKLER GOODMAN. 


THERE IS A STREET 


There is a street in town I know 
where all the houses in the row 
are echo echo of each other: 
brick and brick are sister, brother, 
life and death are just the same 
and nobody has a different name, 
nobody even has a number 

or other property to cumber 

with separate identity: 

even the seasons there agree, 
spring with winter, 

summer with fall, 

the self-same minter 

molds them all. 


The day begins at half-past equal 
and every day has the self-same sequel. 


Nobody says a different word 
and everybody is interred 
with the very thought 
that a person ought 
to have in a street 
where everyone’s feet 
walk with a rhythm néver broken 
just as if God had never spoken. 
_ GERARD PREVIN MEYER. 
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THE POWER OF POETIC LANGUAGE 
By M. Wuircoms Hess 


OCRATES, the hero of Plato’s Dialogues, railed against the poets in 
and out of season. As it is remembered, he wished to banish all 
poets from the ideal Republic. Yet this very same philosopher—so we 
read in the Phaedo—spent the last days of his life turning Aesop’s fables 
into verse and composing a hymn in honor of Apollo. But the fact is 
scarcely surprising to the reader who has “gone with the argument” in 
the Ion, the Apology, the Symposium, the Phaedrus, the Republic, and 
elsewhere, regarding poetry. If the Socratic persiflage and irony were 
directed against the poets from Homer and Hesiod to Aeschylus and 
Euripides, it was because of the great sage’s clear understanding of the 
power of poetic language which gives a semblance of truth to what may 
not be true at all, and which lets poets affect their milieu as mightily 
for evil as for good. As Arthur O’Shaughnessy has his “music-makers” 
say in their role of ““movers and shakers of the world forever”: 
With wonderful deathless ditties 
, We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory. 
But the kind of cities and glory that Socrates saw the poets of his day 
and earlier busily fashioning supplied him with the grounds of his 
darkest fears of the workers in the word-art. His maxim “Know thy- 
self,” applicable to all men, was perhaps particularly necessary for poets 
—whom he found the least willing to accept it. 

For knowledge was Socrates’ first concern and to get others to 
think for themselves, his self-appointed gadfly task. The poet who could 
not give a philosophical account of himself and his utterances—and this 
situation alas! was usually discovered by Socrates in his cross-questioning 
—was given a low rank in the knowledge order. The worst charge 
brought against the poets was that they were victims of their own 
talent. “Not by wisdom do poets write poetry but by a sort of genius 
and inspiration,” Socrates declares in the Apology, observing that the 
poets on account of this divine gift believe themselves wise in matters 
in which they are not wise. “The truth is,O men of Athens, that God 
_ only is wise,” Socrates states again and again in these words and others 
in the course of the Dialogues, as Plato reports him. 

What Plato fought in poetry was, of course, just what he was 
fighting all along the line: the falsity of the Protagorean teaching that 
“man is the measure of all things.” The vicious subjectivism or sophism 
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resulting from the doctrine had to be blasted before science—including 
that of poetics—ever got off to a running start; and the man from whom 
science dates its categories was Plato’s immediate pupil, Aristotle. Today, 
however, we have with us once more the ancient sophist philosophy and 
on a scale so widespread that much of what passes for poetry is now 
written in a kind of personal shorthand or private cipher. Flouting 
Dr. Johnson’s first requirement for poetry—“every piece ought to con- 
tain in itself whatever is necessary to make it intelligible”—these chil- 
dren of the sophists fix their lapses into sanity in a matrix of non- 
sanity. Intelligibility in any objective sense hardly appears from the 
first word to the last. 

The poets of SPIRIT, thanks to the specific aims of its editors, 
need no warning against the cult of confusion. Fortunately Catholic 
poets have been safeguarded for the most part by Catholic philosophy 
against the rebirth of the old man-the-measure notion which has flowered 
in modern philosophy from the Cartesian principle, je pense donc je suis, 
and gone to seed in present day naturalism. Mr. C. Glenn Fraser in a 
letter quoted in the C. P. §. A. BULLETIN about seven years ago said that 
the work of the Society is “Catholic action in the sphere of the intel- 
lect.” Thus SPIRIT, as Helen White writes in her Introduction to 
Drink From the Rock, challenged, first of all, the unrestricted and un- 
contested individualism of the romantic movement” maintaining at the 
same time a strong defense of “the integrity and significance of the 
individual against that rush to lose the individual consciousness in the 
imagined consciousness of the mass of humanity in which so many dis- 
illusioned individualists of a decade ago sought to recover a sense of 
moral significance.” That is, SPIRIT has protected both poetry and 
the individual poet. 

The truth is that poetry for all its easy descent into foolishness 
must be objectively valid to be real poety. This art uses words for its 
material. And words unless they convey the ideas attached by the 
world at large to objects fail so far of being words. The apologist for 
modern “poetry” composed of more or less meaningless verbal symbols 
finds himself in an amusingly anomalous situation in his attempt to set 
up aesthetic standards for jabberwocky. Beauty has its own purity as 
Kant saw clearly when he said that only so far as we are sure that our 
feeling can be shared do we have the proper aesthetic satisfaction; and 
the beauty of poetry like its surety rests on inviolateness of definitions, 
the witness of their universal character. 

Whoever proclaims that poems are purely personal, and represent 
unique and independent visions, confuses the creative process in the 
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artist’s mind with the truth situation he is trying to portray. The poet’s 
art-stuff, observe, as opposed to that of the sculptor or painter, for 
example, is no shapeless stoneblock or paint-and-canvas, but language; 
and language is an artistic medium that already bears the definitive im- 
print of the thing to be portrayed. How can anyone profess to believe 
that the poet is free to put what meaning he will into his symbols on the 
verbal art-stuff side? On the other hand, who will doubt that the poet 
is free to manipulate and select his symbols even though they are ideated? 
Instead of treating verbal meanings cavalierly the poet’s art actually 
intensifies and highlights them. As someone said of poetry breathing 
compassion: “The pity is not in the poety; the poetry is in the pity.” 
If the poet calls attention to language as beautiful, it is through the 
beauty of the truth that particular language conveys. He cannot, nor 
does he wish in any sense to, call his vision merely his own. Rather he 
would cry out to all the world regarding the work of his hands: “This 
beauty is not mine alone, but everyone’s”! 

The term “creative” which has been abused so often in its reference 
to artists and their work need not be misleading where it is kept in 
mind that human beings are themselves God’s creatures and that their 
creativity is at second hand. The difference between nature and art is 
the difference between creation at first hand and man’s representation 
of it. The power of Joyce Kilmer’s eternal lines on the making of poems 
and the making of a tree is in the suggestion of something of the abyss 
between the two kinds of creation. Séren Kierkegaard, the nineteenth- 
century philosopher whose mighty protest against secularism involved 
giving the aesthetical in man its due but nevertheless “dethroning” it 
(the excellent word is S. K.’s), testifies through many a voluminous 
treatise to the same truth expressed in the Kilmer couplet. On this 
point, in fact, the American poet, the Danish intellectual, the great 
Greeks, and all the inspired writers of the sacred Books are in deep 
accord: the abyss between God’s and man’s creative power. 

God indeed not only made the tree but also the idea of the tree as 
well as our language laws for communication of the idea. If poetry as 
the art-expression of our verbal communication shows the unity of 
word, idea and thing as a triune transcendence by truth, it is simply 
because the art re-presents (or “imitates” to use Aristotle’s term for 
what art does in general in relation to nature) usual language behavior. 
And if the poet by his compelling word-images has established not only 
grammar rules but also the truth of word reference, it is only because 
he employs language’s architectonic syntax in such a way as to make 
a mirror of the method of our human communication. The key to the 
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secret of his power as poet is at once the key to that of his reign over 
the grammarian and the semanticist. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Long Nights, by Joseph Joel Keith. Hollywood: Murray & Gee. 
$2.00. 
Mr. Keith’s poetry is easy to classify and describe but very difficult 
to evaluate. Most readers will probably welcome his freshness and 
enthusiasm. The themes of the present volume assure them that the 
world still retains the dearest freshness deep down in things. His poems 
concern the American ideal of democracy, sadness for the hatred and 
destruction of the war, admiratior for innocence and childhood and 
joy in the permanence of the good earth. Occasional little sermons, one 
or two realistic and impressionistic pieces provide a balance to Mr. 
Keith’s normal reactions of joy and sadness. 

These agreeable thoughts are well-written for the most part. Aside 
from some loose and swishy rhetoric, reminiscent of the parallels and 
repetitions of the Whitman school, Mr. Keith offends no taste whatso- 
ever. Whether he gives no offense because he has nothing important to 
add to poetic experience or because he has achieved the golden mean, 
time will decide. This reviewer can only report that he read The Long 
Nights with considerable pleasure but without exaltation. 

I shall hazard some reasons why Mr. Keith provided the pleasure 
but not the exaltation. The first reason is that, despite variations in 
subject and theme, the poet sings throughout in the same tense emotional 
. key. Having found a pleasing note, he repeats it so often that, while 
it appears original in the miscellany of the magazines, it becomes monoto- 
nous when prolonged throughout a book. The second reason is that the 
instinctive rightness of his mood toward man and nature lacks the power 
which can be supplied only by conscious, systematic and substantial 
philosophic vision. Mr. Keith sees into things, into the value of work 
for instance, but he does not look through things. 

One of his own poems, “After the Devastation,” does look through 
things and will serve to illustrate what the poet can do when to the 
rightness of his mood there is added the X-ray of reflection: 

After the devastation when the last, hot crimes have been committed 
in the foul name of greed, in the sweet name of justice; 
after the debris of wise buildings plundered and unwise men murdered 


have all been cleared from the rich and tortured earth, 
voices will rise from the dust... . 
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And there will be calm men, the honest and calm men aroused 

by injustice, by stupidity, and by the weaknesses of the little people 
untrained in the ways of deceit: by these will truth be uttered. 

And truth? Well, truth—it’s in the records, in all the records of all these men. 
As there is night, as there is day there are a dark and a light truth rising. 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


The Compass Eye, by Harold Vinal. New York: The Comet Press. 
$2.50. 

Because this, the seventh book of Harold Vinal’s poems, contains 
those he has written since 1936, the time element perhaps is important 
in any critical consideration of The Compass Eye. For it should reveal 
whether the poet has matured and seasoned, whether and how he has 
developed and deepened both his art and his personality, whether he has 
new things to say or sounds the same notes. In this regard, the present 
volume is not a very happy revelation—it contains very little of Mr. 
Vinal’s essentially better work and none of his best. Yet at the same 
time, all these verses show the mark of the highly skilled craftsman and 
the sure mastery of the perfect artisan. It is extremely seldom that he 
is infelicitous in phrasing or in music; the word-lovelinesses are gen- 
erally uppermost with their incantations. Such passages as the follow- 
ing from “Night Watch on a Maine Hill,” are abundant: 


All is serene this quiet watch. 

Here on this Maine hilltop the watchers, and below, the island, its long 
arms folded. 

Only the invader wave, furtive in the cove, the swirling skeins of the tide 

Unraveled by wet fingers of the marshes. 


Occasionally, in what is apparently a bow to current poetic usages, 
Mr. Vinal does introduce such phrases as “lithograph dream,” “papers 
delivered at dawn and no milk bottles left on the steps,” and “cadaverous 
dawn.” These are not in key with the body of his work and they are 
not for a reason which is overwhelming in its force—a reason which 
becomes more and more apparent as one progresses. 

For Mr. Vinal’s world is not the present. And page after page 
shows that he has not found his world. Its surest description is “the 
past,” which must remain uncapturable, for few of these verses but 
reveal a wistful and excessively romantic “looking back.” One is 
startled by Mr. Vinal in motion—he is perpetually “going away from” 
and “coming to.” This is all in the sense of flight, and it is flight from 
the real into the unreal, into that land where everything is seen through 
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the sad glass of memory. ‘Come let us leave this place” (“The Home 
Town”), “We remember that time” (“Shape of Forgotten Things’), 
“Memory brought us here” (“The Lost Island”), “Always we were 
aware of the islands” (“The Rowers”), ““We came at last by many 
stages” (“The Journey”), and “That winter we moved through an- 
other landscape” (“Winter Solstice”), are typical opening phrases of 
verse after verse- He constantly bids, as he does in “Words before a 
Journey,” “Let us remember, let us remember.” 

“But we return to it as does the mind to childhood,” he writes in 
“The Mariner’s Heart,” and indicates that actually he balks maturity, 
at least emotional maturity, and longs for what the child had, out- 
grows and can never have again. “And we bowed our heads and wept 
for what was no more” (“And in Departing”) voices the frustration. 
The pursuit of this type of over-compelling nostalgia becomes a will-of- 
the-wisp in these lines concluding “The Westward Islands”: 

Dawn, a silver scimitar, flashed at our coming 

Back to the landscape of birth, burning with spring; 

We dipped our hands in the grass fountains, the vales— 
Done with wandering. 

Although Mr. Vinal continually uses the first person plural—it is 
the editorial “we” always and in it the reader is never included—his 
work is intensely personal. It is even autobiographical. When he writes 
“Angela’s Country,” he really describes Vinal-land, for Angela says 
“My country is the mind” and 

Take warning, friend, and leave me bere alone; 

My country needs no strangers. So at last 

We left her there forever to herself . . . 

Angela chose her country and we thought, 

Well, let her have it and her adoration 

_ For the dead Horace and a hundred poets. 

Choosing her country, Angela went far 

In search of it; beyond the blinds we found 

A broken statue, not a woman there. . . . 
In “Sonnets to a Certain Lady”—it is to be noted that immediately he 
bids her “put the flesh away” and enjoy a platonic love—‘My lady 
only by platonic trust can we be wholly single in our bliss” and “Honor 
the vine, my lady, not the fruit.” Mr. Vinal makes no affirmations of 
love and he will forsake platontic love, he promises, only for death, “for 
that droll and sinister playfellow in the end.” And the hopelessness 
and futility is brought sharply to the fore in the concluding quatrain 
of “The Quest”: 
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And now for a year or more we have sailed, journeyed 
Upon a chartless errand, our hopes riven, 

Not knowing what we seek, if it be earth 

Or love or death or, beyond chaos, heaven. 


Again, in “The Traveler,” he writes: 
Solitary, lost, 
He seemed to seek a mythical domain, 
As if a country he had never crossed 
Burned like a holy Talmud in his brain. 


As editor of Voices for almost twenty-five years and thus situated 
to do a great deal both positively and negatively for American poets, it 
is curious that Mr. Vinal himself has not arrived at a firm and sure in- 
tellectual position. But rather he has settled on no philosophy, unless 
negation of life can be called a philosophy. When in “We, the Few 
Who Believe” he states ““Aegir is no more, Zeus is a dream,” after in- 
quiring “where are the gods?,” he concludes that “we, the few who be- 
lieve, remember the gods.” But these are Odin and Rhea and the equally 
fictitious Muses, and Mr. Vinal remembers them with no conviction of 
sincerity for the reader. Instead he does not see his every-day world 
but, as he states in “Toward Avernus,” “He lived among the shadows, 
being one brothered by solitude, his river flowed through desolation”; 
and exclaims in “Chemistry,” 

O pilfered stem and calyx, 


O faint fastidious breath, 
O man, in his own autumn, 


Lost in the winds of death. 


This is the monsiit and mood of the twenties which T. S. Eliot summed 
up so well in “The Hollow Men,” and which many of those then writing 
have repudiated.—John Gilland Brunini. 


Men and Saints: The Prose and Poetry of Charles Péguy, translated by 
Anne and Julian Green. New York: Pantheon Books. $2.75. 

The vogue for Charles Péguy among many radicals has some simi- 
larities to the fervor with which the same readers approached Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Both poets were innovators in technique and ideas. 
The Jesuit’s influence was largely in how he said a thing, and Péguy in 
what he said. Anne and Julian Green present in this second volume of 
Péguy, a group of prose and poetic pieces, and there is considerable justi- 
fication for the mixture. The prose pieces have much of the eloquent 
rhetoric of poetry, and the poems are free flowing lines without rhyme 
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or meter. It is not my purpose to discuss the prose pieces except as they 
may enlighten the reader on Péguy’s poetic aims. The translators offer 
the poems almost in a literal transfer, except where idiomatic language 
defies exactness. A friend of mine read the French aloud, and I the 
English to see how the transmutation had effected the original. Mean- 
ing suffers little, although some choice words like the colloquial “funk” 
seem out of place. Péguy’s rhythmic subtlety is often lost, and the 
problem is again one of language, of the vowel music of French, and 
the consonantal harshness of many English words. 

All of the poems in this collection are long. There is no visual 
discipline, but a second reading brings out a definite spiritual design. 
The poem “Mortal Sin and Leprosy” is the key to Péguy’s mind and 
soul. The basis of the poem is a conversation between the saintly French 
King Louis and Baron Joinville, in which the King said it is better to 
be a leper than to commit one mortal sin. Péguy put his poem in the 
mouth of God the Father, and uses the Deity as a mouthpiece for his 
poetic syllogisms. It is a daring idea, but one soon forgets about the 
masque of God and knows that Péguy the poet is speaking. It is diffi- 
cult to quote Péguy as there are few lines which stand out of the con- 
text in verbal radiance. Everything is achieved by mass effects. The 
poet is likely to be praised or blamed as Whitman was praised or blamed. 
He is a painter of large convases in which the detail is often dull. Using 
the ancient device of parallelism he repeats the same idea with slight 
variation, depending upon the mesmeric effect of repetition. 

The best poem in the collection to this reviewer is “Night,” a work 
of pretense which justifies itself in the scope of poetic invention, and 
here we might sample an integrated bit of Péguy’s poem: 

” Now every man has the right to bury his son, 

Every man on earth, if he has had that great misfortune 

Not to have died before his son. And I alone, I, God, 

Arms tied by that adventure, 

I alone, at that moment, father after so many fathers, 

I alone, at that moment, father after so many fathers, 

I alone could not bury my son. 

It was then, O night, that you came, 

O my daughter, beloved among all, and I still see it, and I shall see 

that in my eternity. 

It was then, O night that you came, and in a great shroud you buried 

The centurion and his Romans, 

The Virgin and the holy women, 

And that mountain, and that valley on which evening was descending, 

And my people Israel and the sinners, and together him who was dying, 

who had died for them, 
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And the men of Joseph of Arimathea who already were approaching, 
Bearing the white shroud. 
—A. M. Sullivan. 


Letter Home, by George Abbe. Guilford, Conn.: $1.00. 

It is seldom that an author in a Foreword to a book of verse so 
definitely misleads the reader as does George Abbe in Letter Home. 
For he writes, in part: “One thing a man learns in the Army—how to 
discern essentials. . . . He sees, all at once, that there are only a few 
important things in life, after all—food, enough sleep to keep going, 
companionship—and love. . . . These poems represent what took place 
in me as I lived among the men in the Army. I hope, in some small 
way, that they reflect what many others feel and remember—the bed- 
rock realities of live discovered.” The reviewer is in no position from 
the book itself to determine what Mr. Abbe’s Army career was; his 
verse gives no indication that he has had a military experience. It is 
true the title poem and “To ‘Barb’” carry the legend, “From Camp 
Crowder, Missouri,” but both these epistles are typical of the versifier 
in peacetime writing to one absent, from wherever he may happen to be. 

But does Mr. Abbe reveal what the soldiers of today think about? 
Possibly he does, but I am inclined to think that they do hit “bed- 
rock” in more instances than these verse reveal. For what they say are 
commonplaces in the majority of good, bad and indifferent work that 
comes through the printing presses even today when very much more 
vital subjects nudge every elbow. Mr. Abbe, in “Ode to Free Enter- 
prise,” impinges on one current problem but the lines show fallacious 
reasoning and special pleading. But such titles as “Stone Bridge,” 
“Waterfall at Midday,” “To the Crow,” “Feather on Snow,” “Water 
and Air,” “Corn Shocks” and “Bittersweet at Twilight” announce sub- 
ject-matter, which as such, is out of the versifier’s stock-in-trade. 

Considering Mr. Abbe’s achievement, apart from the unfortu- 
nate label he wishes to attach to it, it has commendable aspects. His 
values on the whole are sound, although rarely more than superficially 
treated. He has a freeness of expression and greater spontaneity in con- 
struction than is usual. “Dust Storm” almost equals “The Skiers,” 
which is one of the high points. But in practically all instances, he 
needs to plumb deeper, to see things both as they are and for the inner 
significances they must have for the poet. A young poet, he has good 
equipment to realize his potentialities and to outgrow such sophomoric 
pieces as “To David Morton” and “For Betty and Dave Morton (with 
gladness at their predestined but belated union).” 
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This note must be made: it is gratifying that Mr. Abbe, in listing 
acknowledgements to magazines, indicates that in which each poem 
appears. This is a practice which should be made _ on the 

poet.—John Gilland Brunini. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

To the Editor—As a newcomer to the C. P. S. A., I have been reading 
past issues of SPIRIT. I was particularly interested in the editorial, “A 
Timeless Preoccupation” (March, 1944). This editorial championed 
less attention to form, more attention to the poetic concept. I have 
long favored this attitude toward modern poetry. The poet should be 
less concerned with details, word images, form; and more concerned 
with the eternal problems of humanity. Such problems as the existence 
of God, moral life, right and justice. These have long been studied by 
philosophers who sought the truth. These same problems concern 
poets who likewise seek the truth. Many poets are Penaan, many 
philosophers are poets. . . . 

It seems to me a poet should endeavor not only to create beauty 
but to convey a message. In reading back issues of SPIRIT I have 
found that the poets succeed at both. Of all the contemporary poetry 
magazines, SPIRIT pays more attention to the poetic concept, less atten- 
tion to details of form. However, I am not surprised to find in the 
poems in SPIRIT so much beauty, so much truth, so much wisdom. For 
in the Catholic religion, unchanged by the centuries, there is much 
beauty, there is much truth, there is much wisdom.—Virginia Rohr. 


Brighton, Mass. 
To the Editor—As I seem to observe more and more a direct propor- 
tion between the difficulties involved in an undertaking and its conse- 
quent value, I suppose SPIRIT and its editors are having a good share 
of trouble these days. Then too, I guess you know only a small amount 
of the good you do, for poets are often inclined to make a minor issue 
of thankfulness. 

However, the supernatural motive implicit in the name SPIRIT 
sets little store by mere marks of approval or disparagement. It only 
seems just for a subscriber to remark occasionally on the continued 
quality and enjoyment found in this poetry you publish—Winifred 
Corrigan, r.c. 
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THE LONG NIGHTS 


by 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


As publishers of distinguished prose by Upton Sinclair, 
Jim Tully, Frank Scully, and others, MURRAY & GEE 
proudly presents The Long Nights, a collection of poetry 
by the Los Angeles writer, whose work has been praised 
in authoritative places. 


Heien C. Wuire, Px.D.: In her introduction to Drink from the 
Rock, acclaimed Mr. Keith’s poem, “Pity,” which appeared first in 
SPIRIT and then in his previous volume, The Proud People. “In- 
deed, this is one war poem,” wrote Dr. White, “that has a largeness 
of sympathy that may wear better in a post-war world than most 
war utterances.” Dr. White says The Long Nights is a “very fine 
book . . . something to say and power and beauty in saying it.” 


The Poetry Chap-Book (D. Q.): “A talent ear-marked for a bright 
futurity . . . never sacrifices his lyric quality for mistaken modern- 
ism . . . contains all things for all people.” 


The San Diego Union: “Poems well written . . . apt at phrasing . . . 
a certain freshness.” 


Frep Lape in Trails: “Same fine music and the same charm of ex- 
pression and the same warm sympathy for helpless and suffering 
things.” 


Currorp GessLer in The Oakland Tribune: “His diction is defi- 
nite, with a tone of authority, and clear . . . breadth of vision.” 


Aucust DERLETH in The Capital Times: “Remains one of the most 
readable books of poetry of this season.” 


Book-of -the-Month Club News says his “is the artlessness which is 
concealed art,” and “The Long Nights contains work that has 
depth and beauty.” 


Poems in The Long Nights first appeared in America, Argosy (Lon- 
don), The Saturday Review of Literature, SPIRIT, Poetry, etc. 


MURRAY & GEE, Inc. 
Hollywood. $2.00. 
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The Tidings Poets 


Volume II 


An anthology of distinctive verse from the 
best of the year’s poems which have appeared 
in THE TIDINGS, selected by Kenton Kilmer 
and his wife, Frances Frieseke, both of whom 
have contributed poems to this collection. 


A year ago, when Volume I of THE TIDINGS 
POETS was published, discriminating review- 
ers proclaimed it a collector’s item of fine 
verse. 


This year, we believe, the collection is even 
more rewarding. Attractively bound, the 
edition is limited and numbered. 


Price $1.25 
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